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The North and South Poles: 
The Steam Boilers of the Earth 


By Roatp AMUNDSEN 


5S it worth while? is the question I am often asked. Are the 
results such as to justify the enormous expenditure of human 
energy and the wealth consumed by Polar expeditions? Your 
researches may interest a few learned scientists, but of what practical 
benefit can they be to the men who plod in the common ways of life? 
No doubt this old question will lift its head again, now that my 
companions and [ are preparing to start on our long-projected voyage 
to the Arctic regions. Although the North Pole has been reached 
since I formulated my plans, I expect to carry them out precisely 
as I first stated them before the Norwegian Geographic Society in 
October, 1908. The experience we have gained on the Antarctic 
continent can be of little or no service to us, as the conditions we 
expect to encounter are entirely different, and we face: now an 
expedition compared to which our trip to the South Pole was a mere 
pleasure jaunt. We shall probably be gone five years, but are 
prepared to spend seven years in the Arctic regions; if necessary 
to complete our plan, which includes a drifting across the Polar 
Basin from the Behring Sea, across the vicinity of the North Pole, 
and out again on the Atlantic side of the continent. We,know well 
that the undertaking is hazardous and that much suffering awaits 
us. Is it worth while? 

My answer is that to extend human knowledge is always worth 
while. The time has surely come when we human beings can no 
longer be content without knowing even the little planet on which 
we live. We must realize that all that we have and are we owe to 
the scientists, the patient searchers after knowledge. Without them 
we should probably still be killing our meat with stone knives and 
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crunching it raw. Knowledge must first come to the scientist before 
it can be applied to the practical everyday concerns of the world and 
become of benefit to all humanity. 

When I—then a mere able seaman from a Norwegian ship—first 
laid my plans about finding the magnetic North Pole before Professor 
Neumayer, one of the most distinguished scientists of Germany, he 
said: “The results may not come for fifty years, perhaps not for a 
hundred, but they will surely come, though you may not live to see 
them.” That is the spirit in which the explorer must work. In the 
present case, however, I venture to say unhesitatingly that even the 
immediate results will amply justify any sacrifices we may have to 
make. 

The importance of the polar regions in the household economy of 
nature is little realized. The North Pole and the South Pole have 
been aptly called the two steam boilers of the earth. If the power 
they generate were suddenly to cease, all activity on the earth would 
come toanend. It is a new thought to most of us that life and power 
come out of the frozen fastnesses of the Poles, and yet it is true. 
We have all learned in our school days how the heavier water of the 
Arctic regions presses in on the lighter, because heated, water of the 
equatorial regions, and so causes ocean currents, just as the same 
process in the air causes the trade winds, but it is only recently that 
the science of oceanography has revealed to us the stimulating, 
rejuvenating effect of these frigid currents on the plant and vegetable 
life in the ocean. The teeming fish life in the Atlantic Ocean depends 
for its existence on the food brought it on the currents from the virgin 
ice fields of the north. With the mixture of the northward flowing 
warm current and the southward flowing cold waters from the Polar 
Basin fish life is waked to activity; the fishes begin to spawn and 
become, as it were, resuscitated. If my Polar expedition brought 
no other result beyond an exact study of the Polar currents in 
question, their course, velocity and direction, as well as the animal 
and vegetable life they contain—then the expedition would richly 
have paid for itself. 

Let me take an illustration from my own country: As every one 
knows, Norway lives to a great extent on her fisheries. Few, except 
specialists, realize how entirely these fisheries depend on the Gulf 
Stream, and how its variations from year to year may mean success 
or failure, starvation or plenty, to the Norwegian fishing population. 
By the aid of recent oceanographic data, compiled with much patient 
effort by Professor Frithjof Nansen and Professor Helland Hansen, 
Norwegian scientists are now able to take observations relating to 
the Gulf Stream and to foresee with a fair degree of accuracy the 
prospects of the coming fishing season. This study has been con- 
sidered so important that in the summer of 1910 no less than three 
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expeditions went out from Norway to take simultaneous observations 
in the waters of the Gulf Stream—Murray and H)ort’s in the Michael 
Sars, Nansen’s in the gunboat Frithjof, and my own trial expedition 
with the Fram. But in spite of this and in spite of the very valuable 
material gathered, the cause of those variations in the Gulf Stream, 
which have so great an influence not only on the fisheries but also on 
the climate and on the crops, is yet unknown. It is the Polar Basin 
that holds the key to the Atlantic Ocean, and without it our knowl- 
edge must always remain fragmentary. I think it is clear, so that 
he who runs may read, what great practical benefits may come to 
the toilers of the world from that expedition which we are about to 
undertake. 

The meteorological observations will constitute another important 
phase of our expedition. In this I am working in conjunction with 
Professor Hergesell, Count Zeppelin’s partner, who is thoroughly in 
sympathy with the project. I propose to take a wireless apparatus 
with me, and Professor Hergesell hopes, through the generosity of 
some of his German friends, to establish four or more meteorological 
stations, to be placed in such a way that they encompass the Polar 
Basin where I shall be closed in—one being probably in Alaska, one 
in Siberia, one in Spitzbergen and one in Labrador. If this can be 
done, the Fram will through her wireless apparatus be in constant 
communication with these stations; we shall all make our observa- 
tions as to wind and weather at the same time, and in this way cover 
a much larger area for a longer period and in a much more exhaustive 
manner than would otherwise have been possible. What I have 
said of the Polar currents in the water holds good of the currents in 
the air; they give the key to the weather conditions the world over. 

The observations which we shall make ought, therefore, to be of 
tremendous value to future weather prophets in forecasting climatic 
changes. 

I cannot leave this subject without paying a tribute to Professor 
Hergesell and his compatriots. In dealing with him, as so often 
before with Germans, [ have been impressed by the pre-eminent 
position which Germany occupies and always will occupy wherever 
the word ‘Progress”’ is written. The Germans are indefatigable 
searchers for truth. Light in the dark places is their watchword, and 
in their pursuit of knowledge and accuracy, even to the least detail, 
they are no more to be turned aside than a schoolboy can stop a 
racing motor. 

In speaking of the scientific value of the expedition I wish to lay 
especial stress on the magnetic observations. Our work in this field 
will dovetail with that of the Carnegie Institution, which has at its 
service the good ship Carnegie, ably directed by Professor L. A. 
Bauer. His vessel is constructed of wood and copper, with a special 
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view to taking magnetic observations, and has already done much 
excellent work in this field in all quarters of the globe. If it is possi- 
ble for me to work in conjunction with the Carnegie, adding my 
observations to those of Professor Bauer, both being worked out 
simultaneously, then the scientific world will at last have a completed 
magnetic record from which to make deductions. This will probably 
be the only opportunity for such joint investigation, as the time 
required for Polar records is so long, and it is a very unusual coin- 
cidence that sends two vessels so remarkably well fitted for the 
purpose into these waters at the same time. I feel, therefore, that 
the vital importance of this phase of our work can hardly be 
overstated. 

My crew will consist of fourteen men. All those who volunteered 
for the trip four years ago will go with me. Lindstrom, the veteran 
cook of Norwegian Polar expeditions, will leave his kitchen and his 
pots and kettles to one of the other members of the crew, Wisting, 
and will make himself useful in various other ways. In addition to 
my faithful Norwegian comrades, whose mettle I have tested in so 
many hard situations, I should like to take one or two Americans, 
if the right men could be found. I am glad to say that Dr. Harry 
Edmonds will probably go with us, as it is often very useful to have 
a surgeon on such an expedition, and from his long experience in 
Alaska Dr. Edmonds is extremely well fitted for the position. To 
meet any emergency, one of my men is now learning such simple 
surgery as how to set a broken leg or arm, if the occasion should 
arise. Nothing but a surgical case ought to arise in the latitudes 
for which we are bound. 

The task of taking observations will be arduous and very taxing 
to the men. When it is remembered that we must, so to speak, pull 
our information down from the clouds and up from the ocean, from 
a height of 5,000 meters, and again from a corresponding depth of 
5,000 meters, some idea may be formed of what is included in the 
simple phrase, “taking observations.” In spite of this, there will 
be much opportunity for his majesty, the Prince of Darkness, to 
find mischief for our idle hands to do. In the Antarctic regions the 
time passed all too quickly; we hardly knew how to make it reach 
to our numerous tasks of hut building, hunting, preparing food and 
laying depots. During our North Polar trip, on the contrary, we 
shall be cooped up interminably in the tiny ship, and I shall face the 
most difficult task of an Arctic explorer, to keep the minds of his men 
occupied and their fingers busy. With this in view, all my men are 
now engaged in acquiring some new trade. One is learning book- 
binding; he will cover the one thousand volumes that constituted 
the Fram’s original library and the two thousand additional volumes 
she has accumulated on her travels. Another is learning watch- 
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making, another tailoring, another shoemaking. They will all be 
experts in some trade or other which will keep their minds and bodies 
healthy in the long days and months that lie ahead of us. 

We can count on finding but little game so far north as we intend 
to drift, and we shall therefore be forced to take practically all our 
food with us. In this way the men are deprived even of the tasks of 
hunting and storing food, which has taken so much time on our 
previous trips. In making the Northwest passage it was a very 
different story, for then we were constantly in the migratory paths 
of various northern animals. My provisions are almost all stored; 
they have been packed ever since the Fram’s departure from Norway, 
and are stacked, neatly labeled, in the cellar of the Historical 
Museum in Christiania, ready to be shipped to Buenos Ayres the 
moment I say the word. Even the flour—the American Gold Medal 
Brand—is ready packed and in excellent condition. In laying in a 
stock of provisions for a Polar trip, the first thing I think of is 
sweets, for I have noticed—and I see that Peary has come to the 
same conclusion—that when in the Arctics the system seems to 
crave a large amount of sweet stuff. I propose to order some 
American canned goods, sufficient for two years—about two tons of 
tinned California fruit, some preserves, and perhaps some cases of 
condensed milk. This, with a few smaller articles, is all I shall add 
to the supplies I already have. 

We shall take only twenty-five dogs, as against the ninety-seven 
with which I started for the South Pole, and these I shall pick up 
in Alaska, from the same excellent Greenland breed that I have used 
before. They increase so rapidly that I am not afraid of the supply 
not being always in excess of the demand. I am taking the dogs 
mainly with the possibility in view that we may for some unforeseen 
reason be forced to abandon our dear old Fram, in which case our 
only way home would lie across the ice fields and floes. I would then 
divide my party into about four groups, each with sleds and dogs, 
and following Nansen’s example, we should each try to reach home 
in the quickest and most direct way. The dogs would then be our 
most important asset, in fact our only hope of getting out alive, 
and with the crew split up into several parties there would be a 
better chance of killing enough game to keep alive than if all kept 
together. 

The Fram is now at Buenos Ayres. Before setting sail again she 
must be thoroughly overhauled and cleaned, and this operation will 
probably have to be repeated in San Francisco, especially if the 
vessel is to pass through southern waters, where the barnacles 
accumulate rapidly. I hope to leave San Francisco in June, 1914, 
but this will depend somewhat on whether it will be possible to take 
the Fram through the Panama Canal, or whether it will be necessary 
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to[make the long voyage around the Horn. In the latter case the 
trip would take four or five months at the best, and it might be that 
the stormy waters near the Horn would delay us indefinitely or even 
prove impassable. It is one of the most dangerous places known 
to navigators, and many vessels of the size of the Fram have been 
forced to seek harbor on the eastern coast of South America for 
months at a time. It has even happened that they have been 
buffeted so long by the constant westerly winds and the heavy seas 
of the Pacific that they have turned back and sought their destination 
on the western side of South America, by skirting south of Africa 
and Australia, and thus almost circumnavigating the globe. This 
is the problem that is causing me the deepest concern at present, 
and it is my dearest wish that the United States Government may 
have the Panama Canal sufficiently advanced by the fall of 1913 
to allow smaller craft to pass through or to make test voyages, and 
that the Fram may be permitted to pass through among the earlier 
vessels. This would mean so infinitely much to me. 

I wish to avail myself of this opportunity and of these columns 
to express my deep sense of gratitude to the many American societies, 
scientific bodies and learned institutions that have so constantly 
and generously assisted me, and shown me such untiring kindness 
and hospitality during my visits in the United States. The National 
Geographic Society in Washington has in all its work proceeded along 
truly broad and liberal lines, and has indeed shown the world, in the 
domain of geographical research, that science is not of a society or 
of a nation, but is universal. This society has well earned its 
phenomenally successful career, and though young, it bids fair to 
become one of the greatest and most useful geographic societies in 
the world. And last, because nearest my heart, I wish to thank 
the many Scandinavians—for I wish to think of them all as standing 
together; racial differences look small when seen from the Poles— 
who are always the first to greet me and the last to wish me Godspeed, 
who with their often slender means are ever the most generous, and 
who never fail me, whatever port the Fram is seeking. 


THY GRIEF 
Translated from the Swedish of Vicror RypBERG by Oscar WILLIAM PETERSON 
O man! Though heavy feel thy share of woe, 
Seek not from thy frail fellowmen relief ! 
Lay not on other burdened hearts thy grief ! 
Thy grief is thine, and thou shouldst bear it so. 
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Intolerance in Art 


Apropos the Exhibition of Scandinavian Art 


By J. Nitsen LAvuRVIK 


HAT is success? 

That is the question perplexing me as I consider the discon- 

certing effect upon the general public of the Norwegian Section 
of the Exhibition of Scandinavian Art lately shown by the American- 
Seandinavian Society in New York City. 

From the popular standpoint this exhibition was generally 
regarded as two-thirds success, with the merits of the other third left 
very much in doubt, and by many pronounced an outright failure. 
The Danish and Swedish sections were enthusiastically received by 
the general public, who found in the brilliant realism of Zorn, in the 
photographie versimilitude of Fjestad’s winter landscapes, and in 
the meticulous truthfulness of Hammersh6i (to mention only one or 
two of the outstanding names) expressed something of their own 
literal-minded love of things “as they really are.” Their countrymen 
went away proud and happy that their native land could send forth 
painters whose work met with such general popular approval in 
America, while Norway was represented by a group of men whose 
work, for the most part, aroused nothing but opposition and popular 
disapproval. 

To be sure, there were a few here and there, among the press and 
public alike, who had the temerity to like these works, but their 
voices were drowned by the negative verdict of the majority, who 
deplored this element of what they were pleased to call failure in an 
undertaking that, considered as a whole, reflected so much honor 
on Seandinavia and Seandinavians. While there was nothing but 
praise and admiration of the splendid and unselfish manner in which 
Mr. Gade had brought this very difficult enterprise to a successful 
consummation, there was little else than condemnation of the Nor- 
wegian section. This attitude was shared by Americans, as well 
as Scandinavians who visited the exhibition, and if one were to be 
guided by the consensus of public opinion in regard to the value of 
any given thing, one would be forced to admit that this particular 
section of the exhibition was a failure. 

But then one remembers Ibsen saying on a similar occasion that 
the majority is seldom right, and, therefore, what it found occasion 
to quarrel with in the present instance, perhaps constituted the one 
real element of success in the whole exhibition. 

For that reason I am chiefly concerned at the present moment 
with the work that aroused the antipathy, the sneers and misunder- 
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standings generated by that particular section. But I shall not 
attempt to appraise the relative greatness of this work, considered 
as art. It is the attitude of intolerance assumed toward this new 
manifestation in art that interests me. 

Now failure, in the popular sense, may happen in two ways: 
either by being ahead of one’s time, anticipating the slow progress 
of the community, producing things which, despite their logical 
reason and true relationship to their time as crystalized in the pro- 
ducer of them, are nevertheless incomprehensible to those who have 
not followed step by step their development, or by the easy and 
commoner practice of repeating the surface, not the spirit of the old 
things. The latter is soon swept away by oblivion, while the former, 
it has been proven in the history of Art, turns with time to be a 
success. 

Only the new and the strange arouse the antagonism of popular 
opposition, for it is one of the peculiar attributes of popular opinion 
that it is ever ready to pronounce judgment upon the New, of which 
it knows nothing, while remaining in a state of complacent indifference 
to the Old, with which it has had every opportunity to become 
familiar. Hence the extraordinary virtue residing in old masters 
is readily discovered and freely proclaimed by every new fledgling 
of culture. 

And yet, to cite a typical case, Rembrandt died poor and neg- 
lected, overshadowed by obscurity, and, according to Houbraken, a 
contemporary writer, after Rembrandt’s transient popularity, “true 
connoisseurs turned from him when their eyes were opened, and when 
light painting came into favor again.” Since his day great masters 
have come and gone without once gaining the popular suffrage of 
their contemporaries. 

Only yesterday Millet and Corot, Manet, Monet, Degas, Whistler, 
Renoir, and Cézanne were among the despised and rejected of men, 
and one and all were voted failures by the popular voice. Their 
works aroused a storm of abuse that stopped at neither personal 
villification nor critical misrepresentation, and in Paris guards had 
to be stationed in front of their pictures when they were shown in 
one of the rare exhibitions to which they were admitted. Today they 
are accepted among the elect; great museums vie with one another 
for their possession and fortunes are exchanged for canvases that 
scarcely fetched the cost of materials when they were painted. 

Still popular opinion clamors for its victims and, in the name of 
Art, plays the executioner to genius, denying it the common right of 
existence. No one is quite so ignorant as to feel himself wholly 
incapable of passing judgment upon the latest manifestation of the 
genius of mankind, and Orville and Wilbur Wright, Cézanne and 
Guglielmo Marconi and Henrik Ibsen are lumped together as wild 
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visionaries, whose ideas and teachings threaten the foundations of 
humanity. Now don’t protest your allegiance to these men because 
a discerning friend persuaded you to invest in wireless and you took 
a chance flier in Bleriot stock, when the market seemed propitious, 
for you know you were among the mockers who derided their ideas 
as preposterous when first they were promulgated. 

You may even own a Manet, now generally regarded by all 
who can afford it as a patent of nobility, and be a subscriber to the 
Little Theatre, and it will avail you nothing if you still remain 
intolerant of the New and the Strange, simply because it lies outside 
of your ken. Nor can you continue to take refuge in that blind alley 
of critical discernment: “I don’t know anything about art, but I 
know what I like,” without exposing yourself to final defeat and 
ridicule. You may successfully appraise the worth of a sausage in 
that offhand manner, but you cannot apply the same standard to 
a work of art, and your companions in intolerance will be the first 
to make you the butt of their ridicule, if perchance they awaken 
before you. 

Instead of tumbling headlong into this easy pitfall prepared by 
genius for the confusion of the ignorant and the indifferent, you had 
better wrestle with this tormenting spirit. Force it to reveal its real 
identity, make it uncover its brow and show you the mark of its 
God-given authority, but don’t dismiss it with an airy “Pough!” 
The moment you do that, that thing is lost to you. 

Every new work of art imbued with generic vitality is a challenge 
to fixed standards and established customs, and it cannot be 
approached through the usual avenues of preconceived notions of 
what is art. Its chief virtue lies in the fact that it opens up new 
roads, and the more it appears to flout these fixed standards and 
preconceived notions, the more surely is it deserving of study and 
critical attention, and “it is not the material of it but the mind 
behind it that invites critical interpretation,” as Mr. W. C. Brownell 
remarks in his brilliant essay on “Criticism.” 

Here we have come to the crux of the whole matter: What are 
these “lawless Norwegians” driving at in their apparently chaotic 
paintings, in which the ordinary conceptions of form and color are 
ruthlessly discarded? Nothing less than a new form, based upon 
ancient primitive forms, that shall express with greater intensity the 
new feelings and emotions aroused in man by all the objects in the 
natural world—that is what they are searching for, and all modern 
art that is not dominated by the photographic vision is engaged 
in the same quest. Altogether new feelings and emotions have been 
expressed by these “new forms” derived through the conjunction 
of art with anthropology. For, despite the undeniable fact that these 
““new forms” find their origin in the art of primitive races, they 
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nonetheless express through the reaction of these primitive forms 
upon the mind of civilized man something quite new and hitherto 
unknown in art. 

These Norwegian modernists whose paintings so grievously of- 
fended Popular Opinion, are merely a part of a world-wide movement 
of spiritual and intellectual evolution that finds its analogies in all 
the arts; music, sculpture, literature and the drama are likewise 
affected. 

Everywhere we find political, social, and religious conflicts. No 
one is satisfied with the stagnation of general conditions—the poor 
because they suffer, the middle class because it aspires, the rich 
because they feel their interests threatened and assailed. -Nations 
preach peace and arm themselves for war; every one of them 
re-enforce their frontiers without knowing where or in what. lies the 
danger. Everywhere is felt the terrific pressure of materialism, 
crushing out the spirit of man and thwarting his ideals. 

The revolt against idealism brought about in the middle of the 
last century by the conquests of natural sciences resulted in a glorifi- 
cation of realism that found a striking expression in art in the work 
of Courbet, Monet, Manet, and Degas, and in literature in the 
writings of such men as Zola, Maupassant and Flaubert in France; 
of Turgeniev, Tolstoy and Gorky and Ilya Repin, the painter, in 
Russia; of Thomas Hardy and Meredith in England; of Strindberg, 
the writer, and Zorn, the painter, in Sweden, and in the writings of 
Ibsen, Bjornson, and Thomas Krag, and in the paintings of Christian 
Krohg in Norway, while in America the effect of this realistic move- 
ment manifested itself in the writings of Frank Norris, Upton 
Sinclair, Jack London and David Graham Phillips, and in the 
paintings of Glackens, Luks, Lawson, Redfield, Childe Hassam, 
Gardner Symons, and Sargent. 

One and all of these men have been occupied one way or another 
with the task of presenting life and the things around us “‘as they 
really are.” The attention has been focussed on a rigorously truthful 
rendering of external reality, until we have become surfeited with 
facts and wearied with tabulated reports and statistical epics that 
never for a moment took flight into the realm of ideals. And for a 
time humanity, nurtured in a false idealism, rebelled and would have 
none of this realism that represented things “as they really are,” 
which was contrary to their most cherished ideas of things. 

This new truth was called an ugly defiance of all the known 
‘vanons of beauty, by which they really meant that these men re- 
fused to paint life according to saccharine formulas and_ schools 
of mincing romanticists. And with an air of finality that brooked 
no argument these recalcitrants boldly asserted that life had nothing 
whatever to do with art, anyway, and that those who persisted 
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in mixing the two were no better than mountebanks, unworthy 
the attention of serious people. And the artist replied proudly 
and defiantly, “that if his work ran counter to the current con- 
ceptions of art, then those conceptions would have to change to 
conform to his art.’’ They did, and they will again. Thus the pion- 
eers of realism were regarded for many years, until slowly it began 
to dawn upon some of the more open-minded of their critics, that 
in this apparent ugliness there lay hidden a new beauty—the beauty 
of character—and the ugliness of truth gradually ceased to shock 
and offend the delicate sensibilities of the gentle votaries of beauty. 

In fact, new sources of esthetic pleasure were discovered and 
enjoyed in this new element of character inherent in all truthfully 
presented reality, which, by the way, was in no wise different from 
that presented to the world some two hundred and fifty years earlier 
by Franz Hals, Rembrandt, Velasquez and Goya, who were the real 
fountain heads of this back-to-nature movement that revivified all 
modern art. And as our day and generation is frankly materialistic, 
I need only mention the tidy sum of $95,000, paid at the recent 
Rouart sale in Paris for a fine example of the once-despised art of 
Degas, who is still living, to indicate what a radical change of heart 
has taken place in regard to the work of these ““mountebanks.”’ 

However, lest some wily dealer in the work of present-day 
““mountebanks” should be inclined to use this statement of mine 
as bait with which to tempt the unwary into an unguarded purchase 
on the hope of making a fortune, I warn you that the opposite is just 
as likely to happen. But don’t on that account dismiss as worthless 
trash all the work you dislike or don’t understand. Give it and 
yourself a chance, and perhaps you, like your stubborn classicist 
before you, may find some hitherto unsuspected beauty in these 
apparently enigmatic works. 

The inevitable consequence of the aforesaid return to nature was 
a perfect spawn of realistic painters and journalistic novelists, of 
whom Arnold Bennett is the arch type, each one trying to outdo the 
other in presenting things “as they really are.””’ The movement has 
run its course and the wave of realism has reached its height, is 
breaking, and, obedient to the natural law of flux and reflux, the 
inevitable reaction has already set in. 

With the rising revolt against materialism, significantly indicated 
in the readjustment of industrial conditions foreshadowed by frequent 
trust dissolutions and by such investigations as that conducted by 
the Pujo committee, realism is receiving its death blow and individual- 
ism is asserting itself once more. And the new art which is arousing 
so much discord and opposition is an expression of this self-assertion, 
of this effort of the individual to emerge from the mass. 

Everywhere one sees a growing dissatisfaction with material 
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conditions, which has ameliorated man’s physical well-being at the 
expense and neglect of his spiritual life. In their endeavor to escape 
the soul-crushing pressure of materialism more and more people are 
turning back to ancient beliefs, and old Hindu doctrines of complete 
detachment from the world find an ever-increasing number of votaries 
among the most practical men and women of this most practical and 
scientific age. While undoubtedly today science fills the place in 
the minds of the great mass of thinking people formerly occupied by 
religion, many men are discovering that their gigantic material 
successes do not contribute to serenity of soul, that they are left 
empty and bereft of something essential to their happiness, and they 
seek to fill up the void with all sorts of esoteric beliefs. 

And now that we have been taught to see beauty even in the 
common realities of life, by a clearer understanding of its significance, 
perhaps we may be half way ready to pierce beneath the shell of 
facts and perceive the animating spirit of things, the real inwardness 
of life as opposed to that outward reality glorified by the realists. 
That is the prime aim of the new vision that is finding such a dis- 
turbing and disconcerting expression in all the arts. 

In consequence of this reawakening of spirituality in man, which, 
properly speaking, is really a higher state of intellectual consciousness, 
there has come about a renewed interest in philosophy; Nietzsche is in 
the air, and the voices of William James and Bergson are potent in 
the affairs of daily life. Novalis is being read once more, and Maeter- 
linck’s mystic plays, once declared impracticable and unactable, are 
proving the most pragmatic successes. Debussy, Ravel and Dukas 
are performing interesting experiments in transmuting the established 
musical forms to a more subtle responsiveness to the half-suggested, 
half-expressed yearnings of modern man. In the plastic arts the 
same conflict, the same change is transpiring in response to these new 
conditions which the new vision imposes upon the artist. 

For whatever else he may be, the artist is always a product of 
his time, and just as an increasing number of people are turning back 
to the ancient religions for solace and spiritual renewal, so the artist, 
sated with realism, is turning back to the art of a past time, to 
Cézanne and El] Greco, and from them to the remote art of the primi- 
tive peoples, for inspiration and esthetic renewal. Therein lies the 
secret of what is strange and exotic in their work. In it is to be found 
the disturbing element that puzzles critics and public alike, who are 
ignominiously left in the lurch for the want of a proper standard of 
measurement. However, I am certain that this whole misunder- 
standing is primarily due to an ignorance of the causes underlying 
this movement of which the public has so far seen only the effects. 
Not realizing that the whole thing is an evolution and being ignorant 
of the generating elements it could hardly be expected of any one to 
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understand the results. This will require a sympathetic and recep- 
tive attitude on the part of the public and long and patient study 
on the part of the critics who have presented them a unique oppor- 
tunity to render a real public service by providing a clear, scientific 
analysis of the relations and ramifications of these unknown elements. 

In the meantime I strongly urge the propriety of regarding as 
neither madman nor charlatan every man who puts forth a piece 
of work that runs counter to popular taste or popular understanding, 
and that the exercise of a little independent, open-minded thinking on 
the matter would in itself be a source of pleasure and profit such 
as one experiences in the effort to unravel the enigmatic. Modern 
art, being more highly intellectualized than any previous art, espe- 
cially demands this effort of thought as a concomitant of pleasurable 
enjoyment. 

In conclusion I need only add that Munch, Lund, Karsten, and 
Kavli, with the irrepressible Per Krohg, are merely the vanguard in 
Norway of this world-wide movement that is changing the face of 
modern art. Their paintings were the chief cause of disappointment 
in the exhibition, popularly regarded, and to them must be accorded 
the credit of having stirred up more genuine interest in art than has 
been shown in New York in many years. 

Their work left few indifferent, and they do not need the apologies 
of their weak-kneed adherents. They commanded intense interest, 
if not respect, and that is more than can be said of much of the work 
that was accepted as officially correct. The latter is already half- 
forgotten, while the first still rankles in the memory of many an 
outraged patron of art. Without them the exhibition would not have 
stirred the slightest ripple upon the surface of current events. The 
majority would have been perfectly satisfied, and we know that that 
is the first process of stagnation. 

Not since the memorable and now historic exhibition of landscapes 
by Claude Monet, brought over from France some thirty-odd years 
ago by M. Durand-Ruel, has the picture-loving public of New York 
experienced such a shock as was administered to it by these “wild 
men of the North.” But I am certain that by the time this is in the 
readers’ hands their wildest and most incomprehensible flights will 
appear mild and quite orderly by comparison with what you will see 
in the forthcoming International Exhibition of Modern Art, opening 
in New York on February 15 and in Chicago a month later. 

So keep your fury in abeyance and vent it on matters more closely 
related to your common, everyday needs—art has long since ceased 
to be one of these. The same degree of whole-hearted hatred and 
intense intolerance that is directed against the new and the strange 
in art would accomplish wonders if applied to a solution of certain 
intolerable social conditions, such as Child Slavery, White Slavery 
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and Marital Slavery, for example. But then, perhaps, these touch 
your private and public interests too closely to be meddled with, and, 
after all, a certain detachment is necessary to give one’s hatred the 
appearance of righteous wrath, and so nothing else is left but Art, the 
eternal scapegoat. 

And now, perhaps, the reader will be kind enough to answer the 
question I put at the beginning of this article—What is Success? 

I confess I am still somewhat in a quandary, inasmuch as I am 
strongly inclined to believe that time may prove this much-maligned 
Norwegian section of the Exhibition of Scandinavian Art to have 
been one of those splendid failures that transcend the most brilliant 
successes. For, when the general public will, by the unavoidable 
influence of general progress, acquire sufficient knowledge to under- 
stand the logical reason underlying the existence of this work, the 
same will happen as has happened time and again in the history of 
Art: that the work which anticipates the slow progress of the com- 
munity, is a failure today, but an inevitable success tomorrow. 


a. 4. 


Editorial 


Tue Art The Exhibition of Scandinavian Art brought to this 
EXHIBITION country by the American-Secandinavian Society will 
reach Chicago soon after this issue of the REVIEW is in 
the hands of the reader. It has roused great popular interest. The 
first day of the exhibition in Buffalo showed the record-breaking 
attendance of 4,000, and the cordiality of its reception bore witness 
to the educational work of Miss Cornelia B. Sage, the director of the 
Albright Art Gallery, in familiarizing the public with modern Euro- 
pean art. Lectures on the pictures were given by Mr. Christian 
Brinton in the galleries in New York, Buffalo and Toledo. The effect 
of the Exhibition upon the mind of the general visitor has been ably 
discussed by Mr. John Nilsen Laurvik, in his brilliant article in 
another part of the Review, although the editors believe the appre- 
ciation of even the most radical wing of the Exhibition to have been 
more widespread than the author supposes. A poll of the New York 
press shows, amid widely divergent opinions, a strong sense of the 
individuality of the Scandinavian work. Almost all critics unite in 
pronouncing it stimulating, full of promise and instinct witha rugged, 
primitive strength. With almost as much unanimity they find in it 
a disregard for sheer beauty, particularly for the beauty of color. 
The consensus of opinion is voiced by Mr. Samuel Swift in The Sun, 
when he says: 
“It will scarcely fail to stimulate those who know how to value the impact 
of fresh ideas; it will carry the note of sincerity in nearly every case; it will show 
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that although the development of what the world has ever recognized as beauty 
of formal utterance has lagged behind the creative function in Scandinavian art, 
save in a few well-known cases, there is at least an abundance of earnest purpose 
and genuine emotional thought which should ultimately work out for itself an 
adequate method of expression.” 


The same criticism without the accompanying appreciation is 
oe ° on 5 . 
expressed less kindly by Mr. Royal Cortissoz in The Tribune. He 
says: 


“The salient defect confronting us, in fact, on every hand, is a heavy-handed 
and crude treatment of both form and color. The Scandinavians suffer, as we 
saw the Germans suffering in their exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum not 
long ago, from an insensitiveness to the genius of their medium. They do not 
love paint and caress it with a sensitive instinct for its exquisite potentialities. 
They know nothing about beauty of surface. Are none of these painters in love 
with loveliness? Do they never detect grace in the flowers they study or a 
subtle elusive enchantment in their woods and meadows? Do they never model 
or draw just for the sake of modeling or drawing, so that what they miss in 
substance they make up in form?” 


The Scandinavian painter who appeals most directly to the highly 
developed American sense of beauty and skillful execution is Zorn, 
with his brilliant technique and his “regard for the special qualities 
of paint’, to quote from The Sun again. The Evening Post says that 
“like a man who has mastered his style, he says whatever he has 
to say distinctively,” while The Evening Mail calls him “the clou of 
the Exhibition. This great Swede, one of the world painters of all 
time, sends seven canvases, glowing with life, seen through the 
medium of a technique so individualized and mastered that it obliter- 
ates itself in its subject.” 

The Evening Post finds distinct lines of division passing through 
the Exhibition, the art of the Swedes being more native, while that 
of Denmark and Norway is deeply influenced by Gerraany and 
France. Many critics believe they detect traces of the old Northern 
handicrafts in the Seandinavian paintings. A certain decorative 
quality is recognized in Swedish art and seems most apparent in 
Fjzstad, whose tapestries are especially admired. The wooden 
statuettes of the Swedish joiner, Axel Pettersson, distinctly an 
outgrowth of peasant art, are given unstinted praise. One writer 
refers to them as ‘impressionism in wood carving,” while another 
says of the funeral group that it is ““as grotesquely tragic as an Ibsen 
play, yet not lacking in its touch of grim caricature.” 

The dignity, sobriety and self-restraint of such painters as 
Hammershoi and Ejnar Nielsen among the Danes, command respect. 
The difference between them and the more obstreperous Norwegians 
is expressed by Mr. J. Nilsen Laurvik, in an exhaustive review in 
the Boston Transcript, where he says that “the Danes are essentially 
a cultured people, while the Norwegians are an intellectual people 
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who furnish the raw materials for the culture which they themselves 
proudly ignore.”” The more radical art of the Norwegians has 
found open-minded, sympathetic champions in Mr. Laurvik himself 
and in Miss Elisabeth Luther Cary, the art critic of the New York 
Times, who pronounces Edvard Munch without a doubt the strongest 
painter of the exhibition. 

In conclusion, we quote from The Evening Post: 


“When the attempt is made to formulate one’s final impression of the whole 
exhibition, it is found that the spirit behind this diversity of art expression is 
in the main a healthy one. The work is nearly all clean from the taint of com- 
mercialism. It is not vapid, and it is not over-sweet. There is in it evidence 
of a wholesome willingness to learn, to experiment, to adventure, and, if it must 
be admitted that many of these artists seem as yet imperfectly to realize the 
importance of technical competence, at least they are completely free from the 
deadening influence of an outworn academic authority. The value and signifi- 
cance of the exhibition is not so much in what has been achieved as in its promise 
for the future. We cannot fail to honor the sincere and liberal spirit which 
respects the individual’s right of expression, nor to remember that liberality of 
spirit towards diversity of artistic expression is not an invariable American trait.” 


AMUNDSEN Capt. Roald Amundsen’s present visit to this country 
IN AMERICA has deepened the regard of the American people for 

him. The superlatively efficient manner in which he 
has carried out everything he has hitherto attempted lends a vital 
interest to the statement of his future plans, which the REvIEw is so 
fortunate as to present to its readers, while his unassuming dignity 
and the absence of egoism in his bearing make the honors heaped 
upon him a spontaneous outburst of good will rather than an obli- 
gatory tribute to his achievements. It has been said of Captain 
Amundsen that he found difficulty in leaving a European capital 
without a cross. While in the United States he has been elected an 
honorary fellow of the American Museum of Natural History, a 
corresponding member of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
and an honorary member of the Art Club of Philadelphia. The 
National Geographic Society and the American Geographic Society 
have both presented him with special gold medals, in recognition of 
his attainments. As an expression of his gratitude to the American 
people and in particular to its scientific bodies, Captain Amundsen 
has made the American Museum of Natural History in New York a 
gift of one of the three sleds that made the entire journey with him 
to the South Pole. The second of the three was given to a Nor- 
wegian society, the third was left at the Pole. 

The American-Scandinavian Society was so fortunate as to have 
the distinguished explorer as its guest at a pleasant and well-arranged 
supper given after his lecture in Carnegie Hall, January 14, at Louis 
Martin’s restaurant in New York. The Society feels a proprietary 
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interest in Captain Amundsen, over and above the tie of blood, 
because of the fact that its president, Mr. John A. Gade, by his 
generous aid made possible the expedition which resulted in the 
discovery of the South Pole. Captain Amundsen recalled his last 
visit to America, when lack of funds had caused him almost to despair 
of carrying out his purposes. He told how he confided his change 
of plan, which so startled the world a little later, to his old friend, 
Mr. Gade, and received that promise of financial support which 
enabled him to make his preparations for the trip. He expressed his 
warmest thanks to the Society and its president, and took the oppor- 
tunity of saying that he heartily believed in the idea of Scandinavian 
union; he thought the three Scandinavian nations standing together 
could make themselve a power to be reckoned with. Among the 
guests at the supper was Admiral Robert E. Peary, and the discoverers 
of the North and the South Pole met, therefore, at one table. 


THE SECRETARY S The Secretary of the American-Scandinavian 
WeEsTERN TRIP Foundation, Dr. H. G. Leach, is visiting the 

Seandinavian centers in the Middle West, with a 
view to bringing them into closer sympathy with the work of the 
Foundation and the American-Scandinavian Society. It is note- 
worthy in this connection that all the scholarships granted by the 
Foundation this year to Americans of Scandinavian descent were to 
students of Middle Western universities; also that the Exhibition of 


Scandinavian Art will be open a longer time in Chicago than in 
New York, and that the membership of the Society is increasing daily, 
especially in Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin and the Dakotas. 
The Foundation from its vantage point in New York can be a strong 
link between the Scandinavian countries and those solid Danish, 
Norwegian and Swedish districts in the West which have done so 
much to keep the light of Scandinavian culture burning in America. 


STEFANSSON’S Vilhjalmur Stefansson will lead a new Arctic 
New Expepition expedition which will sail from Seattle or San 

Francisco next May, with a view to explore the 
ocean north of Alaska. Dr. R. M. Anderson, who accompanied him 
on the last expedition, will be second in command. The trip will last 
three winters and four summers, and the cost is estimated at $75,000. 
Two-thirds of this sum has been promised by the National Geographic 
Society and the American Museum of Natural History, but Mr. 
Stefansson does not yet know who will advance the $25,000 still 
required. It seems almost unbelievable that it should be more 
difficult to raise money for explorations in America than in the 
Scandinavian countries. Interest in scientific studies is perhaps 
more general over there, and in addition the explorer may count on 
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a government subsidy, while here he must depend on private aid. 
It would seein a splendid opportunity for an endowment or founda- 
tion for just such research work as Mr. Stefansson intends to carry on. 


Mopern LaneuaGeE At the thirtieth annual meeting of the Modern 
CONFERENCE Language Association of America at the Uni- 

versity of Philadelphia in the last week of 
December, Prof. A. F. J. Remy, of Columbia University, read a 
paper on “The Otherworld in Norse Saga,”’ pointing out the possi- 
bility of Celtic influence. Dr. Amandus Johnson outlined a study 
of “Longfellow and His Relations to Scandinavian Literature.”” The 
American-Scandinavian Foundation was represented by the Secre- 
tary, Dr. H.G. Leach. A large library of Northern literature and a 
Scandinavian department are being built up at the University of 
Pennsylvania, with the efforts of Prof. M. D. Larned and Dr. 
Amandus Johnson. 


STRINDBERG IN The members of “Strindbergarna” in Chicago are 
CHICAGO to be congratulated on having brought about the 

performance of two Strindberg plays in English. 
“Creditors” and “The Stronger” were presented under their auspices 
at the Little Theatre, January 25. This group of Strindberg lovers 
meets once a month for the reading of papers and discussion. The 


chairman is Mr. Aksel G. 5S. Josephson; the secretary is Mr. Werner 
Melinder. 


SCHOLARSHIPS At the annual meeting of the American-Scandinavian 

Foundation, January 18, two scholarships were 
granted—a stipendium of $200 to B. Bergersen, of Christiania Univer- 
sity, who desires to study at Harvard, and one of $300 to H. O. Olson, 
of the University of Minnesota, who is studying Northern philology 
at Uppsala, Sweden. 


SCANDINAVIAN The establishment of a Scandinavian book store, such 
Books as that of Albert Bonnier, in New York, will be a 

boon to lovers of Northern literature, and will doubt- 
less prove a stimulus to more extensive reading along these lines. 
At the same time, the fact that Mr. Bonnier has found the time ripe 
for so large a venture demonstrates the increased interest in Northern 
books among Scandinavians and Americans. 


NORWEGIAN The Norwegian Technical School in Brooklyn, 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL under the management of Mr. A. F. Myhr and 

Mr. G. M. Dahl, recently graduated twelve 
pupils. The school aims to give workmen a specialized training in 
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their own particular trades. It was by such a training, learned in 
the schools of Denmark, that the immigrant boy, Niels Poulson, laid 
the foundation of his fortune. 


Henrik Lunp Mr. Henrik Lund’s brilliant portraits in the Scandi- 
IN AMERICA navian Art Exhibition have brought his marvelous 

gift for characterization to the attention of art lovers 
in this country. He has painted, among others, a portrait of Mr. 
Hugo Reisinger, of New York, and has made a portrait sketch of 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt. 


SCANDINAVIAN Home The plan for a Scandinavian Home at the 
AT MINNESOTA University of Minnesota, long urged by 

Prof. Gisle Bothne, has been met with much 
sympathy. President Vincent has’ recently expressed his approval 
of the plan for making Scandinavian a specialty of the University. 
The Home will, in the event that it is built, contain a library, museum 
and archives of all matters of interest to Scandinavians. 


Books 


Tue Soutn Poise. AN AccouNT OF THE NORWEGIAN ANTARCTIC 
EXPEDITION IN THE “Fram.” 1910-1912. By Roald Amundsen. 
Translated from the Norwegian by A. G. Chater. With Maps 
and Numerous Illustrations. In two volumes. London, John 
Murray; New York, Lee Keedick, 1913. 


In reviewing Amundsen’s book it is tempting to contrast briefly the salient 
differences between the far North and the far South. The North Pole is in a 
deep ocean, surrounded by rough ice flelds, which are in continuous motion, so 
that you cannot make caches upon it, while in the South Amundsen’s party could 
make advance posts as far as 81° so. lat., and even marked their trail with dry 
fish stuck on end. In the South the cold is more extreme than in the North, 
but this is more than offset by the fact that the solid land enables you to work 
all summer, while in the North the first warm weather opens lanes in the ice- 
covered ocean, and the motion of the floes increases, so that dangers and diffi- 
culties multiply. In the South there are many difficulties; there are upward 
slopes, there are regions infested with crevasses, but there are none of the bewild- 
ering changes of front by which the North so long has guarded its secrets. 

The same wonderful luck that attended Amundsen on his Northwest Passage 
helped him in the South, and he did as much as man could in taking at the flood 
every tide that could lead to fortune. The two substantial volumes are the 
record of sane preparation for work, sane conduct in the field, and form a sane 
and modest story of it all. VILHJALMUR STEFA NSSON. 
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A Group or DanisH Books AsBout America. Gyldendal Publishing 
House, Copenhagen and Christiania, 1912. American Agent, 
Knud Lassen, 2620 West North Avenue, Chicago, II. 


Panama-Canalen in 1912. By C. P. O. Moltke. Noone can read this work 
without :veling that Denmark selected the right man for the right place, when it 
sent Count Moltke to Washington. The author examines the undertaking with 
very wide-awake vision, and his point of view is, in many respects, as interesting 
as that of the British ambassador in his recent review of the Canal. No diplomat 
could have written a book of this character who was not much more vitally alive 
to the great problems of the country than cognizant of the dinner parties in 
the capital. The book is a concise and painstaking study, undertaken with 
the sympathy which always illuminates, as well as with accurate observation. 
It places the greatest undertaking of this century in a most readable manner 
before the Scandinavian public. 

Skovens Helte. By O. C. Molbeck. The average Scandinavian has neither 
had the time nor, perhaps, the interest for any deeper study of the North 
American Indians, beyond that acquired in school days between the gaudily 
illustrated covers of Fenimore Cooper’s romances. To such this study, built 
upon accurate foundations with a historian’s knowledge, ought to be of great 
value. Mr. Molbeck is evidently not only familiar with Prescott, Irving, Ban- 
croft, Parkman and Fiske, but has carefully avoided such alluring excursions 
-from historical truth as have tempted many a better man than Dumas pére. 
The Indian, his characteristics, and the part he played in the history of the 
early settlers, as well as the relationship between the French, English, and 
Indians are briefly described, and the siege of Detroit, together with the dramatic 
events surrounding the names of Pontiac and Tecumtha, are all related interest- 
ingly, in spite of the elimination of many of the more doubtful and picturesque 
incidents generally associated with the careers of the two great chieftains. It is 
just the kind of book that should excite Scandinavians to a close study of those 
chapters of American history with which they are least familiar. 

De derovre, by H. F. Fejlberg, contains a series of letters from Canada, giving 
the early chapters of a Danish immigrant’s life, as told by him and especially 
by his wife, to those left behind in the old country. They are simple, homely 
epistles, describing pathetica!ly the squalid conditions one imagines and shudders 
at when looking down from the upper decks at the steerage below, and recounting 
the hard, merciless problems connected with the struggle for existence. There 
are episodes of the prairies and the farmyard—of childbirth—of tilling the soil 
and cutting the hay—with the beloved fatherland always in a roseate background. 

De, der tog hjemmefra (two volumes), by Karl Larsen, is the first of a series 
to be published by the prolific author and traveler, who has of late years become 
almost as familiar a figure here as along his own quay in Copenhagen. ‘The series 
will represent the Danish immigrant in his relationship to the country of his birth 
and that of his adoption, as completely as possible, from letters collected by the 
author and gathered in different groups, each forming a complete volume in itself. 
“Danske Nybyggere,”’ published in 1910, now appears as the first book of this 
ambitious series. It contains the letters of the Jutland miller’s son, who 
emigrates in the forties, makes his little fortune and returns prosperous to the 
family mill—followed by those of Hans Rasmussen, who turns American farmer 
—those of Valdemar Lyngby, a Copenhagen mechanic who becomes a first-class 
Western tramp—and, finally, the correspondence of a peasant, intelligent and 
ambitious, unable to kill the longing within him for the old farm on Fyen. 


Joun A. GADE. 
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Lucky Penr (A Drama in Five Acts). From the Swedish of August 
Strindberg. Translated by Velma Swanston Howard. Stewart 
& Kidd Company, Cincinnati, 1912. $1.50 net. 


It is a pleasure to note that “Lucky Pehr,” which has recently appeared 
in an English translation by Velma Swanston Howard, has been received with 
enthusiasm by book reviewers all over the country. Its good-natured satire, its 
optimism and the feminine ideal in the person of Lisa, commend it to American 
readers who have been repelled by the darker strain of Strindberg’s naturalistic 
dramas. It is probable that “Lucky Pehr”’ will soon be staged in America, and 
that it will rival in popularity “Easter,” which has for the last two months been 
listed among the “best sellers.”’ 


MopERN SwepisH Art IN Cotor. With Introduction by Christian 
Brinton. Albert Bonnier Publishing House. $1.15 net. 


A charming portfolio, containing eight of the most popular pictures of Prince 
Eugen, Carl Larsson and Bruno Liljefors, in colors, is published by Bonnier, 
with an illuminating introduction by Mr. Christian Brinton, and should prove of 
timely interest in connection with the Exhibition of Scandinavian Art. Among 
other books on Swedish art offered by Bonnier are “Sweden Through the Artist’s 
Eye,” by Carl G. Laurin, with beautiful illustrations in color, and a large album 
of Bruno Liljefors’ paintings. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


PicrURES OF SWEDISH Lire, by Mrs. Woods Baker, 1903; His- 


TORY OF THE SWEDES OF ILLINOIS, edited by Ernst W. Olson, 1908; 
FriITHIOF’s SaGa, edited by George T. Flom, 1909; THE ANGEL OF 
Deratu, by J. O. Wallin, translated by Clement B. Shaw, 1910; 
FritHIor’s SaGa, translated by Clement B. Shaw, 1911. The 
Engberg-Holmberg Publishing Company, 358 W. Chicago Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


AMERIKA OG ANDRE DiateE, by Agnes M. Wergeland. B. Anund- 
sen Publishing Company, Decorah, Iowa, 1912. 

SoMMER I ADIRONDACK BJERGENE, by Metthea Mathiasen. 
Milo’ske Boghandels Forlag, Odense, Denmark, 1912. 


PripE oF War, by Gustaf Janson. Translated from the Swedish 
original of “Légnerna.”’ Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1912. 


CANUTE THE GREAT, 995 (circ)—1035, AND THE RISE oF DANISH 
IMPERIALISM DurInG THE VIKING AGE. By Lawrence Marcellus 
Larson, Ph.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London, 1912. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE MARCH REVIEW 


RoaLtp AMUNDSEN was born in Borge, Norway, in 1872. After 
taking his bachelor’s degree, he studied medicine for two years, but 
abandoned his studies to go to sea. He went along as first mate in 
the Belgica Antarctic expedition under Captain Gerlache in 1897-9. 
He then turned his efforts toward northern explorations, and in 1906 
completed the famous voyage through the Northwest Passage. His 
next trip was to the Antarctics again, and the story of his discovery 
of the South Pole on December 14, 1911, is too fresh in the minds of 
the readers to require recapitulation. 

J. NILSEN LAuRVIK was born in Fredriksvern, Norway, and comes 
of a long line of seafaring ancestors. He early in life determined to 
fit himself for a writer on art topics, and studied with this end in 
view. He has been a regular contributor to art periodicals in New 
York, and is at present art critic on the Boston Transcript. He has 
published numerous original books and translations, among the latter 
being a rendering of Ibsen’s letters into English. 

VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON is of Icelandic extraction, though an 
American by education. He is well known for his explorations in the 
Arctics. 

Joun A. GADE is a graceful writer along the lines of his own 
profession as an architect. He has recently published a book on 
“The Cathedrals of Spain.” 


August Strindberg is Dead! But His Works 
Shall Live Forever 


Everybody who reads the Swedish language and who is interested 
in the splendid works of the greatest of Swedish authors should have 


AUGUST STRINDBERG’S 
SAMLADE SKRIFTER 


Which is now under publication. 5 volumes are now out. 


COMPLETE IN 50 VOLUMES 


Price $35.00 — Bound in full cloth $60.00. Edition de Luxe, bound in half 
leather, 50 volumes, $175.00. Send your subscription-order to-day to 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenue New York City 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


Most Important Dramatic and 
Literary Event of the Year 


AUTHORIZED LIBRARY EDITION 


AUGUST STRINDBERG’S 


Greatest Plays and Stories 


Translated by VELMA SWANSTON HOWARD 


Lucky Pehr (a drama in five acts). “Lucky Pehr clothes cynicism in real entertainment instead 
of in gloom. And it has its surprises. Can this be August Strindberg, who ends his drama so sweetly 
on the woman-soul, leading upward and on?’’— New York Times. 


Easter (a play in three acts) and Stories. ‘The very spirit of fellowship, generosity and 
appreciation is in the piece, and the author’s style verges often upon the poetic.”— New York World. 


Each volume with frontispiece of Strindberg, etched by Zorn. Handsomely bound in silk cloth. 
Net, $1.50 


STEWART & KIDD COMPAN 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


PUBLISHERS 
» CINCINNATI 


GEGSP 


Pictorial Art of the North 


NORDENS BILLEDKUNST 
By Sigurd Miiller. 224 pages with 
459 illustrations. Bound $2.10. 


DANMARKS MALERKUNST 
By C. A. Been. 484 pages with about 
700 illustrations. Bound $4.80. 


NORGES MALERKUNST 


By Andreas Aubert. 102 pages with 
86 illustrations. Bound $2.10. 


GYLDENDAL PuBLISHING HousE 


General Agent, Knud Lassen 
2620 West North Avenue Chicago, Ill. 





Watch the next issue for the advertisement of 


CARL DAHLEN 


Transatlantic Steamship Agency 


Importer of Swedish Books and Novelties 


629 THIRD AVENUE NEW YORK 
Telephone 5331 Murray Hill 


Telephones 1868-1869 Madison Square 


CARL B. SAMPSON 
SWEDISH 
EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
412 FOURTH AVENUE 


Near 28th Street Subway Station 


Competent and reliable servants (male or fe- 
male) supplied to private families city or country 








